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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, pee and tiresome ‘ae, under a burning| “lain | in all directions.” “ I'rom hence they 


sun, we pitched our tent in the evening near’ first beheld the city of Boosa. At ten o'clock 
s a small stream. My brother was very ill, his they entered the city by the western gate- 
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| fever having returne :d with increased violence; | wi ay, and discharged three pieces as the signal 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | |but he took no other medicine than a com- ‘of their arrival.’ 


Subscriptions and Payments received by | mon soda powder, as I was fearful of our pro-| They were introduced immediately to the 
‘ tress being retarded. A sto rathered over king and the midikie or queen, who received 
WILLIAM SALTER, ere g retarded. A storm gathe ee ae ae a 
| our heads a few minutes after the tent had|them kindly. This chief is considered the 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


ibeen fixed, and presently burst with terrific | most powerful of western Africa. 
PHILADELPHIA. violence. While it lasted we were occupied | morning, say they, ‘* we visited the 
| with the thoughts of our forlorn condition. | 


The next 
' far-famed 
Niger, or Quorra, which flows by the city, 





For “The Friend.” | Phe deafening noise of the thunder as it|about a mile from our residence, and were 
AFRICAN DISCOVERY. echoed among the hills, the overpowering | greatly disappointed at the appearance of this 
“Zs 1 iglare of the lightning, the torrents of rain,|celebrated river. Black rugged rocks rose 
. > 
ournal of an Expedition to explore the| and the violence of the wind, were truly aw- 


\abruptly from the centre of the stream, caus- 
course and termination of the Niger, with a 








ful.” The next morning the effects of lying|ing strong ripples and eddies on its surface. 

narrative of a voyage down that river to i#t3| in the wet all night were visible in the in-|It is said that a few miles above Boosa, the 

7 termination, by Richard and John Lander;| crease of Jolin Lander’s disease; they were|river is divided into three branches, by two 
: in 2 vols. 1832. soon obliged to halt for the remainder of the|small fertile islands, and that it flows from 
K, Continued from page 370.) iday, but the day after resumed their journey|hence in one continued stream to Funda. 
a The day after the journey described in our|at a slow pace. On the 10th, however, it|'The Niger here, in its widest part, is not more 
“ last number, our travellers visited the king of|seemed likely, that as far as the younger than a stone’s throw across at present. The 
. Kiama, whom they found “in an apartment brother was concerned, their journey was nigh | jrock on which we sat overlooks the spot 
“ sitting alone on buffalo hides; and we were|to its termination. His disease increased in| where Mr. Park and his associates met their 
desired to place ourselves near him. The| violence, and he “ fell into a kind of stupor, | unhappy fate. We could not help meditating 

walls of this apartment were adorned with|and an insensibility to surrounding objects,|on that circumstance, and on the number of 

very good prints of our most gracious sove-| which did notleave him till afternoon, when his| valuable lives which have been sacrificed in 
a reign, George the fourth, his late royal brother| reason returned.”’ “ ‘Towards evening,” says | attempting to explore this river, and secretly 
re the Duke of York, Lord Nelson, the Duke of|Richard Lander, “ he became worse, and 1 |implored the Almighty that we might be the 
Wellington on horseback, together with an|expected every moment was his last. During| humble means of setting at rest for ever, the 

officer in the light dragoons, in company with | the few intervals he had from delirium he | great question of its course and termination.” 

re a smartly dressed and happy-looking English|seemed to be aware of his danger, and en-; Having received explicit directions from 
ng lady. Opposite to them were hung horse ac-|tered into arrangements respecting his family the British government, to endeavour, by all 


coutrements; and on each side were dirty | concerns. At this moment my feelings were 
scraps of paper containing select sentences | of too painful a nature to be described. The 
— from the Koran. On the floor lay muskets, | unhappy fate of my late master, ¢ 
several handsomely ornamented lances, 


the means in their power, to recover such of 
Mungo Park’s papers as might have escaped 
‘aptain Clap- destruction, our travellers remained 
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some 
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: and|perton, came forcibly to my mind. I had time at Boosa, and after diligent inquiry, sue- ; 
ee other weapons, all confusedly heaped together | followed him into this country, where he |ceeded in obtaining two or three books and ‘ 
ars by the side of a large granite stone used for! iperished ; [ had attended him at his parting| memoranda which had been in Park’s pos. ‘ 
ci the pounding of pepper. ‘These were the |moment; I had performed the last mournful | session, but were unable to obtain his journal ‘i 
an- most striking objects we observed in the | office for him which our nature requires, and) or any certain information respecting it. + 
ae king’s hut; adjoining which were others, | the thought that I should have to go through, They, finally, concluded to postpone their ae 
‘Ned through whose diminutive doors Yarro’s wives | the same sad ceremonies for my brother, over-| voyage down the Niger for a short period, ff 
ve- were straining their eyes to catch a glimpse |\whelmed me with grief.” /and to ascend that river as far as Yaoorie, a 3 
1e88 of our persons. | These mournful anticipations, however,! large town above Boosa, where they thought ey 
the The travellers remained at Kiama several|were not realized. John’s disease took a it not impossible that they might obtain fur- +4 
od days, and witnessed, among other things, the | favourable turn in the night, and he recovered ther information respecting the papers they i 
hen ceremonies of a Mahommedan festival, and a|in a few days so as to be able to travel. On were in search of. It may be proper here to 3 
sion, horse race, performed in the presence of the | resuming their journey they passed “ through| remark, that after leaving Boosa the Niger yy 
hich king, ina style which quite eclipsed the feats|thick forests, over hills, and through deep| passes by Yaoorie, and is supposed to con- 
- of a similar kind that are exhibited by the| valleys,” and the country continued woody | tinue a northerly course for about five degrees o 
a barbarians of countries of much higher pre- | during the day, until they arrived at Zallie, a|of latitude, when it turns to the westward, ; 
pired tensions. On “ Saturday the 5th of June,” |“ town surrounded by an excellent, and well- | passing by Timbuctoo, Silla and Sego, its 
sibly they bade adieu to Kiama; soon after leaving| built clay wall, with turrets, which were by | sources being near the head waters of the 
8, to 


the town John Lander was taken ill of a re-| far the best they have any where seen, and | river Senegal, which empties into the Western 
lees mittent fever, which continued several days.| outside of it was a broad and deep moat.” | Ocean a little north of Cape de Verd. We ex- 


The poor travellers were in a sorry plight. | After leaving Zallie, “they came to a fine | tract the following sketch of their voyage to 
as Their horses were lame and exhausted, their| extensive plain, on which stood a 


road was through a wild uninhabited country,| able and magnificent trees, 
and they were very short of provisions : the | 
night of the 7th was thus passed :—‘ After a 
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few vener-| Yaoorie :—* Our horses were conveyed acros 

Numerous herds| from here to the opposite side of the river, 
re feeding, which, on hearing} from whence they will be taken to Yaoorie 
— report of their guns, bounded over the | by land, because the canoes of the natives 
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would be too frail a conveyance for them. | from the glare of the sun’s rays, and contrasted | it is said. are inhabited by the same race of 


These canoes are of great length, but the 
workmanship, employed in making and fash- 
ioning them, is exceedingly rude and careless. 
Owing perhaps to the want of proper trees of 
sufficient magnitude, they are two 
blocks of wood, which are sewn together by 
a thick cord, under which a quantity of straw 
is placed, both inside and out, to prevent the 
admission of the water; but the whole is al- 
together so clumsily executed, that every ca- 
noe in the country is always leaky.” 

* About mid- day, the workmen having fin- 
ished our canoe, the baggage was presently 
put into it, and between twelve and one we 
embarked with our people, and were launched 
out into the river. The direction of this) 
branch was nearly east and west; and we| 
proceeded some distance down the stream for | 
the purpose of getting into the main branch 
of the Niger, where there is deeper water. 
This object was soon attained, and we found 
it flowing from north to south, through a rich 
and charming country, which seemed to im- 
_prove in appearance the further we advanced. 
‘We were propelled at a good rate up a chan-| 
nel, which, from half a mile in breadth, gra- | 
dually widened to rather better than a mile. | 
Beautiful spreading and spicy trees adorned 
the country on each side of the river, like a 
park ; corn, nearly ripe, waved over the wa-| 
ter’s edge ; large open villages appeared every 
half hour; and herds of spptted cattle were 
observed grazing and enjoying the cool of 
the shade. The appearance of the river for 
several miles was no less enchanting than its 
borders; it was as smooth as a lake; canoes, 
laden with sheep and goats, were paddled by 
women down its almost imperceptible cur- 
rent; swallows and a variety of aquatic birds 
were sporting over its glassy surface, which 
was ornamented by a number of pretty little 
islands. The heat of the weather distressed 
us greatly till the approach of evening, when 


made of 


large sandbanks and shallows engaged our at- | 


tention. A little after eight P. M. we landed 
on the eastern bank of the river, not far from 
a small village, where we fixed our tent ona 
plot of rising ground, and having nothing to 
eat went supperless to bed.” In the morning 
they again embarked upon the Niger, and 
“admired its delightful and magnificent ap- 
pearance,” for they had proceeded but a few 
hundred yards when the “river gradually 
widened to two miles, and continued so as 
far as the eye could reach.” At this point 
they were probably five hundred miles from 


the sea by the course of the river, and more | 


than that distance from its source, so that the 


Quorra may truly be said to be a noble stream. | 


We again quote from their journal :—* It 
looked much like an artificial canal; the} 
banks having the appearance of a dwarf wall, 
with vegetation beyond. In most places the | 
water was extremely shallow, but in others it| 
was deep enough to float a frigate. During 
the first two hours of the day the scenery was 
as interesting and picturesque as can be 
imagined. ‘The banks were literally covered 


with hamlets and villages ; fine trees, bending | 


under the weight of their dark and impene- 
trable foliage, every where relieved the eye 


\islands were 


|danger 


iwe 


with the lively verdure of the little hills and | 
plains, produced the most pleasing effec 
Afterwards, however, there was a 
change; 
dark earth, clay or sand, were now composed 
of black rugged rocks ; large sandbanks and 
scattered in the river, which 
\diverted it into a variety of little channels, and 
'effectually destroyed its appearance. About 
eleven o'clock, the dark clouds from the west 
\foretold an approaching storm; and our boat- 


decided 


| men used their utmost exertions in endeavour- | 


ing to reach a village, or some place of se- 
curity, before it should burst a us 
‘in this hope we were disappointed, for ‘in a 
very few minutes it blew a hurricane, accom- 
| panied by thunder and lightning of the most 
awful description, and the rain fell in torrents. 
It dark, that nothing 
‘could be clearly distinguished at the distance 
jof only a few yards ; we were 
iskin in moment; and our canoe was in 
of sinking as we came abreast of a 
llittle fishing village on an island, close to the 
| W water's edge, 


became, besides, so 


a 


We jumped on shore as soon 

s possible, and ran, without shoes or hats, 
into the first hut we came to, for protection | 
from the storm. Here our unlooked for in- 
trusion frightened away a poor woman, who} 
rushed out of the hut as we entered it; but | 
commenced off our dripping 
clothes, and displacing a pot of fish which 
was stewing over few expiring embers 


throwing 
a 


Not till then did we discover 
tion was little better than it had been in the 
canoe; the hut had two large open doorways | 
opposite each other, through which the wind | 
swept the rain, and filled it with pools of wa- 
ter. This was too much for us, and sallying 
out immediately, half dressed, 
wards 
distance ; but this was no better than that 
which we had left,—all seemed alike; and | 
rushing back again through the pelting rain, 
we regained our deserted hut, and resigned 
ourselves to all its inconveniences. Our peo- 
ple shortly afterward came up to us, quite be- 
numbed with cold and wet, and notwithstand- 
‘ing their distress, and our own comfortless 
‘condition, we could not forbear laughing at 
their comical and ragged appearance. Mean- 
time the hostess and her husband, with several 
‘of the other villagers, summoned enough re- 
‘solution to visit us, and by the way of a peace 
offering, they brought with them fire-wood 
and a small quantity of provisions. ‘This en- 
abled us to kindle two large fires in the hut 
‘which, as the storm was abating, soon dried 
‘up the water; but we were unavoidably oBliged 


to lie down in damp clothes. My brother and | 


‘I sat up during the best part of the night, for 
we found it impossible to sleep, not only on 
account of myriads of musquitoes, but the 
groaning and snoring of men, the barking 
jand growling of dogs, an incessant drumming 
lat an adjacent village, and the startling roar 
lof lion, which was prowling about our 
quarters near the whole of the night.” The 
next day they proceeded up the river, “ most 
|of the villages on the islands, as far as Yaoorie, 


t.| banks of the river. 


the banks, which before consisted of 


; but} 


wetted to the 


that our situa-| 


. 
we hurried to- 
a hut which we perceived at a short 


people, and they are also scattered on the 
The women daub their 
hair with red clay, but they are too poor to 
purchase many personal ornaments, and the 
men use none whatever. They appear to have 
the necessaries of life in abundance; they 

are partial to agriculture, and cultivate large 
portions of land with corn, rice, and onions; 
besides which, carried on by them 
on an scale, and numbers of the 
}men go three days’ journey up the Niger to 
catch fish. Most of their huts are supported 
on clay pillars, which are wonderfully small; 
or on stone slabs not more than an inch in 
thickness. The walls of the huts are only 
'two or three inches in thickness; but these 
have no large doorways like that which we 
occupied ; and instead of them, they are fur- 
inished with a small aperture near the roof, to 
jwhich their owners are obliged to climb: and 
even then they cannot enter without great 
exertion. These huts approach nearer to the 
shape of a common English oven than any 
thing else we have ever seen. Situated be- 
tween Boosa and Yaoorie, the inhabitants of 
most of the islands speak the of 
those countries, but they have also one of 
ltheir own, which no ne but themselves under- 
stand ; a smattering of the Haussa tongue, 
|which they have attained, is the only method 
| of communication which is adopt d in their 
trading transactions.’ 


fishing is 
extensive 


language 


The currents of rivers 


,|like the stream of human life, do not always 
heaped up all the dry wood we could find. | 


run a constant and smooth course, and so our 
travellers found it in the present instance to 
their great trouble and toil. After leaving 
their wet lodging place, mentioned a few 
paragraphs before, they came to “a spot where 
|it spread again into branches, and each chan- 
nel was literally filled with dangerous rocks, 
sandbanks, and low islands, covered with tall 
rank grass. ‘lhe appearance of them was ex- 
tre mely disheartening. We were conducted 
up the main branch of the river, but were 
soon obliged to land with our people, in order 
to lighten the canoe, which. after a deal of 
exertion, was lifted over a ridge of rocks into 
\deeper water. During the greater part of the 
morning, indeed, our canoe was continually 
striking against concealed rocks, or running 
lon hidden sandbanks, but sustained no appa- 
rent damage by the concussion; the only in- 
convenience we e xpe rienced from it, was the 
fatiguing one of being obliged to get out and 
in whenever it was found necessary. It there- 
fore afforded us much pleasure to be landed 
labout two o’clock in on the 





the afternoon, 


»|left bank of the river, for we were heartily 


tired of our morning's work, and felt highly 
gratified that it was over.” 
(To be continued 


That friendship which makes the least 
noise, is often the most useful ; and a prudent 
friend, is often of more service than a zealous 
one, 

Religion prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition ; it shows him that 
the bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do, will 
naturally end in the removal of them; it makes easy 
here, because it can make him happy hereafter. 
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From Flint’s History and Geography of Mississippi Valley. | per Mississippi in low stages of water, and on| kind of supercargo. ‘This boat, in the form 

ae . aeetiek nite dies aa - 7 Pe eens i as , P > 

[The next passage we shall cite from this| all boatable streams W here steam boats do not of a parallelogram, lying flat and dead on the 

intelligent and entertaining writer, is from the yet run. Its propelling power is by oars, sails,, water, and with square timbers below its bot- 

ant rte , 1 

saniian “ Pursuits of the People ;’* and which.| setting poles, the cordelle, and when the wa-|tom planks, and carrying such a great weight, 

. 4 . . ; c 1 « 


because of its length, will necessarily occupy} ‘eS are high, and the boat runs on the margin | runs on a shallow with 1 strong headway, and 
part of two numbers. The diversity, and) Of the bushes, ‘ bush-whacking,’ or pulling up| ploughs its timbers into the sand ; and it is, 
whimsical structure and arrangement of the| by the bushes. Before the invention of steam |of course, a work of extreme labour to get 
« st « ‘ 4 
. sical = , i} : ai , saa . Sale we a : a 
river craft ; the picturesque account of a boat-| boats, these boats were used in the proportion | the boat afloat again. Its form and its we ight 
ing voyage, and the influence, which, with its|! 8X to one at the present time. render it difficult to give it a direction with 
age, : " th, s = i 
accompaniments + has in the formation of cha-| lhe ferry flat is a scow-boat, and when any power of oars. Hence, in the shallow 
‘ ‘ Sy, as « - . . ye ~ , 
{used as a boat of desce mr fi s, has a! we i , ; . as at 
racter peculiar to the people on these waters | f fd — for families, has a waters it often gets aground. When it has a 
the busv and exciting and novel bayou scene rool, or covering. hese are sometimes, in length cleared the shallow waters, and gained 
at New Madrid in connection with the remarks| the vernacular phrase, called ‘sleds.’ The the heavy current of the Mississippi, the land- 
c s s c “ 4 c * . . 2 . . o . 

, | Alleghany or Mackinaw sk 3 eret xy such ¢ ‘ieldy water craft, in such 
relative to the actual and prospective changes} kif. sec ie = en kiff, is 28 covered ing such an unwieldy water craft, in sal 
ascribed to the introduction of steam naviga-| om» CAP tying from six to ten tons; and is.a current, is a matter of no little difficulty 

© __| much used in the Alleghany, the Illinois, and and danger. 


tion on the magnificent rivers of the west,—| cu Missi M 
. ss a -«, | the rivers of the upper Mississippi « Mis- 
altogether form an exhibition which for variety, | ee eer ee 


le » ) > os e | 
. ‘ |sourl. Periogues are sometimes hollowed fro 
singularity and interest is in a manner anoma- _ a — 
lous, or scarcely to be paralleled.] 











All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and 
moving accidents of this long and perilous 
voyage, are hidden, however, from the inhabi- 
tants, who contemplate the boats floating by 
their dwellings on beautiful spring mornings, 
|when the verdant forest, the mild and delicious 
temperature of the air, the delightful azure of 


one very large tree, or from the trunks of two 
trees united, and fitted with a plank rim. They 
The greater part of the commercial inter-|carry from one to three tons. There are 
course of the country is yet with New Orleans,| common skiffs, canoes and ‘ dug-outs,’ for the 
by the rivers and the Mississippi, in boats. | convenience of crossing the rivers: and a se- 
These are so various in their kinds, and curi-} lect company of a few travellers often descend 2 aa ; ” } 
ous in their construction, that it would be dif- in them to New Orleans. Hunters and In- the sky of this country, the fine bottom on Se 
}one hand, and the romantic bluff on the other, 


\the broad and smooth stream rolling calmly 
down the forest, and floating the boat gently 
| forward, presents delightful images and asso- 
|ciations to the beholders. At this time there 
is no visible danger, or cal] for labour. The 
boat takes care of itself; and little do the be- 
holders imagine, how different a scene may be 
presented in half an hour. Meantime one of 
the hands scrapes a violin, and the others 
idance. Greetings, or rude defiances, or trials 
lof wit, or saucy messages, are scattered be- 
tween them and the spectators along the banks. 
|The boat glides on, until it disappears behind 
|the point of wood. At this moment, perhaps, 
the bugle, with which all the boats are pro- 
vided, strikes up its note in the distance over 
the water. These scenes, and these notes, 
‘echoing from the bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, 
jhave a charm for the imagination, which al- 





ficult to reduce them to specific classes and| diane, and sometimes passengers, make long 
divisions. No form of water craft so whimsi-| journeys of ascent of the rivers in them. Be- 
cal, no shape so outlandish, can well be ima-! sides these, there are anomalous water crafts, 
gined, but what, on descending from Pittsburgh} that can hardly be reduced to any class, used 
to New Orleans, it may some where be seen|as boats of passage or descent. We have seen 
lying to the shore, or floating on the river. flat boats, worked by a wheel, which was dri- 
The New York canal is generating monstrous | ven by the cattle, that were conveying to the 
conceptions of this sort; and there will soon] New Orleans market. ‘There are horse-boats 
be a rivalry between the east and the west,|of various constructions, used for the most 
which can create the most ingenious floating] part as ferry-boats ; but sometimes as boats 
river monsters of passage and transport. \of ascent. ‘I'wo keel boats are connected by 
The barge is of the size of an Atlantic! a platform. <A pen holds the horses, which by 
schooner, with a raised and outlandish looking | circular movement propel wheels. We saw 
deck. It had sails, masts and rigging not un-| United States’ troops ascending the Missouri 
like a sea vessel, and carried from fifty to an| by boats, propelled by tread wheels ; and we 
hundred tons. It required twenty-five or thirty | have more than once seen a boat moved rapidly 
hands to work it up stream. On the lower|up stream by wheels, after the steam boat con- 
courses of the Mississippi, when the wind did! struction, propelled by a man turning a crank. 
not serve, and the waters were high, it was| But the boats of passage and conveyance, 
worked up stream by the operation that is| that remain afier the invention of steam boats, 
called * warping,’—a most laborious, slow, and |and are still important to those objects, are though heard a thousand = repeated, at 
difficult mode of ascent, and in which six or| keel boats and flats. ‘The flat boats are call- | 2! hours and in all postions, present the we 
eight miles a day was good progress. It con-| ed in the vernacular phrase * Kentucky flats,’ | °8° “se ree sa charming youthful 
sisted in having two yawls, the one in advance| or ‘broad horns.’ ‘They are simply an eo that natureily inegues e wish to Se 
of the other, carrying out a warp of some|long ark, with a roof slightly curved from the|* boatman. 
hundred yards in length, making it fast to alcentre to shed rain. They are generally about} No wonder that to the young who are reared 
tree, and then drawing the barge up to that} fifteen feet wide, and from fifty to eighty, and! in those remote regions, with that restless cu- 
tree. When that warp was coiled, the yawl|sometimes an hundred feet in length. The} riosity which is fostered by solitude and silence, 
in advance bad another laid, and so alternate-| timbers of the bottom are massive beams ; and|and who witness scenes like this so frequently, 
ly. From ninety to an hundred days was aj they are intended to be of great strength ; and|the severe and unremitting labours of agricul- 
tolerable passage from New Orleans to Cin-|to carry a burden of from two to four hundred | ture, performed directly in the view of such 
cinnati. In this way the intercourse between| barrels. Great numbers of cattle, hogs, and | spectacles, should become tasteless and irksome, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville,| horses are conveyed to market in them. We! No wonder that the young along the banks of 
and St. Louis, for the more important purposes| have seen family boats of this description, fit-| the great streams, should detest the Jabours of 
of commerce, was kept up with New Orleans.| ted up for the descent of families to the lower|the field, and embrace every Opportunity, 
One need only read the journal of a barge on} country, with a stove, comfortable apartments, | either openly, or, if minors, covertly to es- 
such an ascent, to comprehend the full value| beds, and arrangements for commodious habi- | cape, and devote themselves to the pernicious 
of the invention of steam boats. They are}tancy. We see in them ladies, servants, cat-|employment of boating. In this view we 
now gone into disuse, and we do not remem- | tle, horses, sheep, dogs, and poultry, all float-| may account for the detestation of the inhabi- 
ber to have seen a barge for some years, ex-| ing on the same bottom, and on the roof the | tants along these great streams of steam boats, 
cept on the waters above the mouth of the| looms, ploughs, spinning wheels, and domestic | which are continually diminishing the number 
Ohio. implements of the family. of all other boats and boatmen, and which 
The keel boat is of a long, slender, and} Much of the produce of the upper country, | have already withdrawn probably ten thousand 
elegant form, and generally carries from fifteen| even after the invention of steam boats, con-| from that employment. We have seen what 
to thirty tons. Its advantage is in its small|tinues to descend to New Orleans in Ken-|is the character of this employment, notwith- 
draft of water, and the lightness of its con-| tucky flats. They generally carry three hands ; | standing all its seductions. In no employment 
struction. It is still used on the Ohio and up-| and perhaps a supernumerary fourth hand, ajdo the hands so soon wear out. It is com- 
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paratively but a few years since those waters! 
have been been navigated in any way. Yct 
at every bend, and every high point of the! 
rivers where you go on shore for a moment, 
you may expect to see the narrow mound, 
and the rude monument, and the coarse me- 
morial carved on an adjoining tree by brother 
boatmen, to mark the spot where an exhaust-| 
ed boatman yielded his breath and was buried. 

“The bayou of New Madrid has an exten-' 
sive and fine eddy, into which boats float al-| 
most without exertion, and land in a remarkably | 
fine harbour. It may be fairly considered the 
central point, or the chief meridian of boats 
in the Mississippi valley. ‘The bayou generally 
brings up the descending and ascending boats; 
and this is an excellent point of observation, | 
from which to contemplate their aspect, the 
character of boating, and the descriptions and 
the amount of produce from the upper coun- 
try. You can here take an imaginary voyage) 
to the falls of St. Anthony, or Missouri; to} 
the lead mines of Rock river, or to Chichago) 
of Lake Michigan; to Tippicanoe of the 


| decisive. 
|and motion; and amidst shouts, and trampling 
of cattle, and barking of dogs, and crowing of 


as invariable appendages. The piercing note 
of chanticleer is heard. The cattle low. The 
horses trample, as in their stables. ‘The swine 
utter the cries of fighting with each other. 
The turkeys gobble. The dogs of an hun- 
dred regions become acquainted. 


way to New Orleans. After an hour or two 
passed in this way, they spring on shore, to 
‘ raise the wind’ in the village. If they tarry 
all night, as is generally the case, it is well for 
the people of the town, if they do not become 
rioters in the course of the evening; in which 
case, strong measures are adopted, and the 
proceedings on both sides are surmmary and 
With the first dawn all is bustle 


the dunghill fowls, the fleet is in half an hour 
all under way; and when the sun rises, nothing 
is seen but the broad stream rolling on as be- 


The boat-| 
men travel about from boat to boat, making} 
inquiries and acquaintances, agree to ‘ lash | 
boats,’ as it is called, and form alliances to 
yield mutual assistance to each other on the) 


| till the shocks become appalling; when the 
thunder is at its loudest a tremendous gust 
of wind rushes with incredible and often irre- 
sistible vehemence from the darkened part of 
the horizon, not rarely in its course carrying 
away roofs of houses and chimney-tops, blow- 
ing down or uprooting trees, and laying the 
stoutest and largest ships on their beam ends, 
or sinking them under weigh or atanchor; and 
to that succeeds a furious deluge of rain, which 
falls in one vast sheet rather than in drops, 
and concludes this terrible convulsion. ‘The 
lightning is of the most vivid description, and, 
contrary to what has been reported of it, sel- 
dom sheet-lightning, but forked and piercing, 
and often extremely destructive, both to things 
animate and inanimate. Its apparently doubt- 
ful, wild course, is sometimes directed to a 
large and lofty tree, and the foliage, at the 
points of contact, is blasted on the instant, 
the exposed branches are severed from the 
trunk, and probably the enormous trunk itself 
is rent to its basis and destroyed. When it 
| comes in contact with a house, it frequently 





. . ’ . r l laaw . ; ’ . ‘ 

Wabash, Orleannepoint of the Alleghany, | fore. These boats unite once more at Natchez leaves it as great a wreck as ships have been 
Brownsville of the Monongahela, the Saline} and New Orleans; and although they live on|seen to be on coming out of a severe action, 
of the Kenhawa, or the mountains, round] the same river, it is improbable that they will! or after a destructive storm; and occasionally 


whose basis winds the ‘Tennessee; or, if you) 
choose, you may take the cheap and ape 
journey of thought along the courses of an 


ever meet again on the earth.” 


Description of an African Tornado. 
P L 


|the building entered by it may happen to re- 
main untouched, and its inmates, some, or all 
| of them, as the author has known to occur, 


hundred other rivers; and in the lapse of a few| | perish under its scorching influence. 

days’ residence in the spring, at this point} The seasons of Sierra Leone are divided} “ Occasionally the spindle of a ship’s mast, 
you may see boats which have arrived here/into the wet and the dry. ‘The latter is gene-; the most elevated part of it, way appear to be 
from all these imagined places. One hundred) rally ushered in by the explosion of two or| the point of attraction, and it will sometimes 
boats have landed here in a day. The boister-| three tornadoes, which, although formidable | dart among the spars and cordage, harmless, 
ous gaiety of the hands, the congratulation of | in themselves, are still so long connected with) descending till it reach the deck, when it sud- 


acquaintances, who have met here from im-|the approach of a pleasant time, as that the) denly quits the vessel by some aperture ; and 
° . . . . . . oe eee _ . 
mense distances, the moving picture of life on| inhabitants have sometimes prayed for their| rapidly returning through another, seems to 


board the boats, in the numerous animals,| appearance. One of these strange commo-| have acquired a new character with incredible 
large and small, which they carry, their diffe-| tions of nature is thus described by Dr. Boyle: | velocity ; for, steering its strange and rapid 
rent ladings, the evidence of the increasing] —* A violent tornado appears to strangers a| course into the main deck or hold, it will kill, 
agriculture above, and, more than all, the im-| most appalling visitation, and produces an ex-| maim or injure every thing animate or inanimate 
mense distances which they have already tra-|traordinary effect upon their feelings. It con-| with which it comes in contact. Much good 
versed, afford a copious fund of meditation.| sists of successive flashes of the most vivid! has unquestionably been effected by conductors; 
In one place there are boats loaded with pine| lightning, tremendous shocks of thunder,| but those who have watched the progress of the 
plank, from the pine forests of the south-west| rapidly and alarmingly reiterated, impetuous) electric fluid, will hold the theorist in no esti- 
of New York. In another quarter there are| gusts of wind, and deluging rain. This ter-| mation, who does not make the atmosphere 
numerous boats with the Yankee notions of} rific combination of the elements sweeps along| the first and most important point of considera- 
Ohio. In another quarter are landed together|the whole of the coast under consideration ;|tion. ‘The heavy peals, or rather the terrify- 
the boats of ‘Old Kentucky,’ with their! but it occurs with peculiar force on what is| ing shocks of thunder, which follow the light- 
whiskey, hemp, tobacco, bagging, and bale| called the windward coast, especially at Sierra| ning, frequently not only shake the buildings 
rope; with all the articles of the produce of| Leone. Its approach is first discernible by the] in Freetown, but the very foundations on which 
their soil. From Tennessee there are the|appearance of a small clear silvery speck, at|they stand; and the reverberations from the 
same articles, together with boats loaded with|a high altitude in the heavenly expanse, which| surrounding mountains increase, if possible, 
bales of cotton. From Illinois and Missouri,|increases and descends towards the horizon,|the awe excited by elementary commotion. 
cattle, horses, and the general produce of the| with a gradual and slow, but visible motion.|'The succeeding rain, or rather deluge, is hap- 
western country, together with peltry and lead| In its descent it becomes circumscribed by aj pily of short duration, and rushing down the 
from Missouri. Some boats are loaded with| dark ring, which extends itself on every side,| various inlets and indentations in the adjoining 
corn in bulk and in the ear. Others with|and as soon as the silvery cloud approaches} mountains, it forms into streams even a few 
barrels of apples and potatoes, and great|the horizon, veils it in impenetrable gloom. | minutes after its commencement, which sweeps 
quantities of dried apples and peaches. Others| At the moment the elements seem to have! through the streets of Freetown with astonish- 
have loads of cider, that has been strengthened | ceased their operations, and the very functions| ing velocity, bearing with them all the exposed 
by boiling and freezing. Other boats are|of nature to be paralyzed; the atmosphere} vegetable and other matter, in a state of pu- 
loaded with furniture, tools, domestic and appears to be deprived of the spirit of vitality, | tridity or decay. Such is the tornado, and it 
agricultural implements; in short, the nume-|and a sensation of approaching suffocation jis by the preponderating power of its gusts, 
rous products of the ingenuity, speculation,| pervades and oppresses the physical system. and the atmospheric influence of lightning and 
manufactures, and agriculture of the whole|The mind is wrapped in awe and suspense, | its rains, that noxious exhalations from the 
upper country of the west. They have come| but the latter is speedily relieved by the dark! earth, and deleterious miasmata, before con- 
from regions thousands of miles apart. They|horizon being suddenly illuminated by one! fined to the neighbourhood of their origin by 
have floated to a common point of union.| broad blaze of electric fluid; peals of distant| opposed or light currents of air in the day, or 
The surface of the boats cover some acres.| thunder then break upon the ear, and rapidly| attracted by the land (the more lofty the more 
Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the roofs,| approach, andincrease in fervency and violence! attractive) in the night, are removed, and con- 
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he sequently, the indescribably distressing feel- The flowing robes inwrought with gold, ainiaiin,, ten: Snleiinially teeing St Gielen... \dicitnakdatendasianabneiaiaaine for its defence, without regard to 
ist ings occasioned by a foul atmosphere, are su- The dancers wore ? the conscientious scruples of the citizens, 
re- perseded by comparatively pleasurable and So many a duke of royal name, | where i is the authority obtained to exempt at 
of enlivening sensations. yen an _ count of spotless fame, \ once so large a a part! , And from what clause 
ng Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. That ine a awed of expine whit, | of the constitution was the authority deduced 
W- = All these, O Death! thou hast conceal’d | by the legislature of 1816 and 1818, or any 
he SPANISH POETRY. In the dark grave ! | preceding one, to place on the list of exempts 
Is, The following is a translation from a poem of Don Their deeds of mercy and of arms, every man liable to perform militia service, 
nd Jorge Marique, on the death of his father, and de- i — oh war’s alarms,— i ho should omit or decline to become en- 
ch J heck on daveb sad Monel Pose a oO Sealrt thee alens ond cruel face, jon and thus excuse, without inquiry, 
Ss, One stroke of thy all- powerful mace every man who preferred paying a fine to 
he O, let the soul her slumbers break— Can overthrow. learning the military discipline ? 
id, Let thought be quickened and awake ; Unnumber'd hosts, that threaten’d nigh But probably no objections to these ex- 
el- Awake te this life is past and gone, Pennon and standard flaunting high, | ' s mptions have ever been raised on constitu- 
iz, had Gent cemnte velliy stealing o0:: And flag displayed, pace grounds. ‘The citizens, however dis- 
gs How silently ! High battlements entrenched around, | posed they may have been to provide an 
»t- Swiftly our pleasures glide away, Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, | efficient military defence, have acquiesced in 
a Our hearts recall the distant day = palisade, sia iil tia | the exercise of this discretionary power. And 
he ae sieht il All these can not one victim keep, Py |there can be no doubt but the legislature 
nt, We heed not,—but the past,—the past, O Death! from thee ; | would be sustained by the public voice, in 
he More highly prize. When thou dost battle in thy wrath, adding to this list all other freemen who have 
elf And thy strong shafts pursue their path ja a reasonable plea for exemption, although the 
it Our lives are rivers gliding free, Unerringly. ‘constitution should be as silent with regard 
ily ieawen, boundless sea, For“ The Friend.” | to them as to those included in the preceding 
en Thither all “earthly pomp and boast Enoch Lewis on the Militia System. 'enumeration. If the members of the legisla- 
Nn, Roll, to be swallowed up and lost (Continued from page 374. |ture do not violate their engagement to sup- 
lly - that dark wave ; With regard to the meaning of the part of| port the constitution, or outrage the feelings 
e- And tabling dil: pursues its way, the sixth article above recited, it may be ob- he their constituents by giving their votes in 
all There all are equal—side by side served, that the expression, the freemen of the favour of releasing from military requisitions 
Ir, The poor man and the son of pride commonwealth, is general, and as applicable|all such freemen as cannot perform those 

Lie calm and still. to those of one age, colour, or condition, as} services without neglecting their other more 
st, Th id is } - ; : another ; yet no legisiature has ever construed | important civil or religious duties, it is not 
be Wate nds us ts te ame the article as imposing an obligation even to|easy to perceive why a similar indulgence 
es Of peace above attempt the arming of all the freemen of the; may not be extended to those who are re- 
S, So let us choose that narrow way, | commonwealth. In all the laws enacted osten- strained from the performance of those servi- 
d- Which leads no traveller’s foot astray | sibly for the purpose of carrying this part ofthe ces by the highest possible obligation. If a 
nd ee i hi pe into effect, numerous exceptions reasonable excuse can be and ‘ought to be 
to Our life sie deities of the —— , are made. The vice president of the United admitted, the general expression of the con- 
le We reach the goal, States, the executive aud judicial officers of stitution notwithstanding z, why should it be 
id When, in that mansion of the blest the United States, members of congress, cus- denied to those who have the best of all pos- 
Il. Death leads to its eternal rest tom-house officers, stage-drivers employed in, sible excuses, a thorough conviction of the 
te The weary soul. carrying the mail of the United States, ferry- ‘unlawfulness of the practice? Even if the 
od Behold of what delucive worth men employed on any post-road, while in the ninth article had been expunged from the 
S: The bubbles we pursue on earth, | actual performance of their duty, postmasters, constitution, and the second section of the 
he The shapes we chase inspectors of exports, pilots, and mariners sixth had ended with the first section, still 
tie sn a world of treachery ; on employed in the sea-service, minis- We should find ample reasons, in the nature 
7° poo Poccrgesiyrodooygan shuts the eye, ters of religion, teachers in universities, aca-/ of the case, and the ae wee authority 
a- Time steals them from us—chances strange, [emis and schools, while so employed, and assumed by the legislature, to urge au ex- 
y- Disastrous accident and change who have been so employed for at least one, emption in favour of all those w ho seriously 
“ ‘That comes to all, | year before, members of the board of health,| and conscie »ntiously believe the bearing of arms ‘ 
vs +b apse cnr pe a directors and controllers of the public schools to be inconsistent with their religious duty. | 
oh The strongest fall. ~~ T of the first school district in this common-| ‘This very article, however, though pointed 
16 * wealth, judges of the supreme and district to as the immovable pillar of military requisi- be 
e, Tell me the charms that lovers seek courts, and courts of common pleas, the tions, bears on its front the positive declara- te 
n. In the clear eye and blushing cheek, mayors and recorders of cities, and the menial | tion that those who conscientiously scruple to hy 
p- on cae cls Gen fii servants of foreign ambassadors, ministers and | bear arms shall not be compelled to do m f 
1e When hoary age approaches slow, consuls, sheriffs , jailers, and keepers of work-| What is the meaning of this prohibition? e 
ig Ah, where are they ? houses, together with all persons over forty-| Does it mean that they shall not, like the con- if 
w The cunning skill, the curious arts, five years of age, and the whole coloured | scripts of France, be chained together and ii 
08 Fag? neprec ——— that youth imparts |population of every age and condition, are, driven to the field at the point of the bayonet? a 
h- Tid shall iomia % heavy weight, iby the existing law of this commonwealth, Or does it mean that those milder modes of e 
dd When time swings wide his outward gate ,exempt from militia service. And this cata-;coercion, by which a strong repugnance is x 
1- To weary age. : | logue, with slight variations, is found in all frequently overcome, shall not be adopted ? 4 
it w \the preceding militia laws. The existence of] Though the word is not technical, it will not i. 
‘. oe aa where ‘such a class of exempts, is conclusive evi-/ be improper to observe how it is applied in 5 
d hud edeate ween? , ‘dence that the legislature has always con-| other parts of the constitution. In the twelfth io 
8 Where are the gentle knichts that came _sidered itself authorised to exercise a discre-| section of the first article we find the word ” 
- To kneel and breathe love's ardent flame jtion in regard to the class of freemen who} used affirmatively. “A majority of each & 
y = dln aon i aaa \should be armed and disciplined for the de- | house shall constitute a quorum 2 do busi. 
vr Wises ene bate ant say tambour, ‘fence of the state. If the sixth article is im-| ness; but a smaller number may adjourn from i 
e They loved of lore ? |perative on the legislature to cause the free-| day to day, and may be authorised by law to | 
1- Where the merry dance of old, ‘men of the commonwealth to be armed and’ compel the attendance of absent members, in 
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such manner and under such penalties, as may 
be provided.” ‘This passage clearly indicates 
that, in the sense of the convention, a demand | 
supported by penalties is a compulsion. It 
certainly will not be pretended that any 
harsher mode of compulsion was designed, or | 
would be tolerated, than fine or imprisonment. 
Again, in the ninth section of the ninth article, 

“ In all criminal prosecutions the accused hath 
a right to be heard by himself and his counsel, 
to demand the nature and cause of the accusa- | 
tion against him, to have the witnesses face to 
face ; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favour,” &c. Here, as 
before, no compulsion beyond fine and impri- 
sonment can be intended. ‘lhe word is twice 
used negatively in the ninth article. 
the third section already quoted, and next in 
the ninth, where it is declared that a man 


cannot be compelled to give evidence against | 


himself. In both these cases the prohibition 
has always been understood to be complete, 
and no species of legislative compulsion, how- 
ever mild, would in those cases be tolerated. 

But it will be urged that the constitution de- 
clares, that those who conscientiously scruple | 
to bear arms, shall pay an equivalent for per- 
sonal service, and, therefore, the legislature 
has no authority to grant the exemption for 
which I contend. 
that the legislature must require every man 
who conscientiously scruples to bear arms, to 
pay an equivalent for personal service ? 
duties of the legislature are always construed 
with a grain of allowance. This article must 


convict every legislature of this state, during | 


the last forty years, of neglect of duty, or be 


construed as indicating what may be, rather | 


than what must be done. If laws must be 
made, requiring the freemen of the common- 
wealth, who are conscientiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms, to pay an equivalent for per- 
sonal service, that law must be general and 


include them all, for no exception is made in| 


the constitution. But no such complete in- 
clusion is to be found in any militia law ever 
enacted under this constitution. But does 
our present militia law require an equivalent 
for personal service, and for personal service 
‘alone? For we observe, that the authority is 
confined to that equivalent, and has no appli- 
cation to any thing but personal service. Can 
personal service be required rendered in| 
time of peace! What is personal service! It 
certainly requires no great share either of| 
learning or sagacity, to distinguish between 
training as practised in time of peace, and| 
actual service. And yet it is only by con- 
founding them that the sixth article of the| 
constitution can be pressed into the service | 
of our militia system, as now applied in_time | 
of peace to those who are religiously restrained | 
from bearing arms. 

In the constitution of the United States, 
art. i. sec. 8, congress is authorised to “ pro- | 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, | 
and repel invasions.” 
And in the next paragraph, “to provide for 
organizing , arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United 


First, in| 


But will it be pretended | 


The} 


This is their service. | 
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| States, reserving to the states respectively the 
‘appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the disci- 
|pline prescribed by congress.” ‘In the second 
jartic le, second section, “the president is 
| made commander in chief of the army and 
|navy of the United States, and of the militia | 
lof the several states when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” Here 
\training according to the discipline prescribed | 
by Congress, and the service of the United | 
States, are clearly distinguished and placed | 
under different authorities. 

| The militia law of 1822, now in force, after 
prescribing the course to be pursued in the | 
organization and training of the militia, with | 


ithe assessment, collection, and disposition of | 
fines, proceeds at length in section sixty-one, 
&c. to describe the process, in case they 
should be required, for the service of the 
state or of the United States. In that event 
a particular classification is required. The} 
}occasions on which the governor may call the | 
|militia into actual service are also stated, in 
|section sixty-two, to be, a rebellion or an ac- 
tual or threatened invasion of this or a neigh- 
|bouring state. It therefore appears, upon the 
i'very face and front of this militia law, that no 
authority can be derived from the constitu- 
‘tional provision, that those who conscienti- 
ously scruple to bear arms shall pay an equi- 
valent for personal service, to make such 
demand from that class of citizens in time of 
peace ; for the militia are only to be called 
into service in casé of a rebellion, or threat- 
ened or actual invasion of this or a neighbour- 
ling state. If the legislature possessed autho- 
rity to order fines to be assessed and collected 
from those who, from conscientious motives 
alone, absent themselves from the field on| 
\the days of training, that authority must be 
drawn from some other source than the sixth| 
article of the constitution. 

it is indeed difficult to conceive, that such} 
a company of talented men as those who| 
formed the constitution, would prohibit the | 
legislature from compelling their peaceful | 
\citizens to learn the discipline of war; and 
yet in the same paragraph require, not merely | 
permit, the adoption of a course towards the 
same class of citizens, substantially the same 
as one described in another part of the same 
instrument as a compulsory process. 


| 


For “ 

| The unction, evangelical spirit, and instruc- 
itive tendency of the following epistle, although | 
laddressed to a people particularly circum- 
istanced, may nevertheless claim for it a more} 
general attention. It is well known, that} 
formerly there was in Tortola an interesting} 
\little company of Friends: subsequently they|© 
have greatly diminished in numbers, if they| 
*| have not totally ceased to exist. R. | 


| 








The Friend.” 





An Epistle to Friends in the island of Tortola. | 


“ Dear Friends,—Though I am personally | 
a stranger, and unknown to most of you, yet 


ye have been, of late time especially, so fre-| 


‘quently the subject of close thoughtfulness to) 


|me, and with so much warmth as to engage| 


my mind to visit you in a collective capacity 
with this epistle, from some apprehensions of 
duty, and with an beart replenished with sin- 
cere good-will, in which | wish you the pos- 
session of that happiness which is everlasting. 

“It was tidings of great joy to the living body 
of Friends in this land, to hear that the Lord 
| Almighty was at work in your island, to beget 
children to himself, and that the same substan- 
tial virtue, which wrought upon many in this 
and other nations, to redeem and purify them 
a people to the praise of his great name, had 
also visited vou with ae day-spring from on 
high ; and produced the same blessed fruits in 
a measure, even a death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness ; and by the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, brought them into the 
body whereof C hrist is head. 

‘*Oh! the tenderness, the fear, and watch- 
fulness, which attended some of your souls in 
that day! A precious day of visitation, which 
ought for ever to be remembered; a day where- 
in the Lord allured some of you, and brought 


| you into the wilderness ; speaking comfortably 


to you, and in his own time gave you vine- 
yards from thence. Some of you, | believe, 
have in remembrance those times of divine 
betrothing, and cannot but acknowledge it was 
the Lord’s doing. Then the mind was hum- 
bled as in the dust, and a living concern arose 
to walk in white, and to enter covenant with 
the Lord your God; a covenant you then 
hoped would never be broken; in this sim- 
plicity of heart, the Lord’s children are ever 
safest, Almighty power watching over them 
for good, and regarding them with a father’s 
care. 

* As individuals amongst you were thus en- 
gaged, the spiritual sympathy and fellowship 
of the one body spread over sea and land, and 
we became as epistles written in one another’s 
hearts ; and were baptized by the one spirit 
into the one body, wherein is the bond of 
peace, and the unity of saints ; in this stood 
our rejoicing on your account; for it is not 
the accession of numbers to any name or dis- 
tinction amongst men, but the gathering of 
souls to the everlasting Shepherd, which gives 
joy to the Lord’s family in heaven and earth. 

“« Now, dear Friends, is not the dew of your 
morning at times brought to recollection, and 
its heavenly relish remembered, yet hath not a 
loss sensibly attended you, and the once pro- 
mising plantation amongst you, become less 
fruitful and beautiful? If so, where shall we 
inquire for the cause? We shall not find any 
deficiency in divine compassion ; but the loss 
hath been occasioned by a neglect to follow on 
to know the Lord in his own way and leadings; 
and a departure in heart from him hath ensued, 
| whereby the work has been marred ; and that 
goodness wherein the holy unchangeable One 
would have established you, and rendered a 
permanent blessing and beauty to you, hath 
| been to too many as a morning cloud, and as 
the early dew it hath soon passed away. 

“ Such ever was the consequence of unfaith- 
fulness to the discoveries of the pure light ; 
weakness, revolt, and backsliding hath ensued, 
and when people have forsaken the fountain of 
living waters (which is open for sanctification 
and refreshment) all their labours and inven- 
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tions have been as broken cisterns that can! been better for them never to have known the! When unable to read himself, he much en- 
hold no water, and the latter end of such, un-| way of righteousness. Heavy, very heavy, will joyed having the Holy Scriptures read to him, 
less they return and repent, will be worse than | be the weight of the complicated guilt of their|as well as other religious and instructive 


their former unenlightened state. 

‘* Bear with me, my dear friends, in this 
freedom ; my soul longs for your help and re- 
storation, that by and through you the great 
name may be exalted in those islands, and that 
part of the Lord’s footstool may become glo-| 
rious. 

« Let, | beseech you, the seeming foremost 
rank amongst you look closely to ‘their own 
steps; and consider carefully, whether they 
have not by some means contributed to the 
general decay of lively zeal and care, through 
their own declension and luke-warmness ; for, 
it is most certain, the faithfulness, or unfaith- 
fulness of this rank, hath a very great influence; 
over young and tender minds, as well as of 
those who may be more advanced in years 
than in experience, and yet not void of a secret) 
relish for heavenly matters. Return therefore, | 
I beseech you, O ye chiefs, amongst the peo-| 
ple, to your first love, lest creater desolation| 
ensue ; and he who walketh in the midst of | 
the seven golden candlesticks come unto you 
quickly, and remove yours out of its place ; $] 
for why should the candlesticks remain, when 
the ligit and lustre of the candle is extinguished? 

“ Anil dearly beloved friends of the rising | 
generation, and ye in the prime of your life, | 
suffer and receive the word of exhortation, | 
from one who tenderly loves you; remember) 
your Creator, and your Judge. Let not the) 
foolish amusements, or vain conversation of} 
this world, turn you aside from your great and| 
everlasting interest ; remember there is not | 
any thing in this world can lay the foundation} 
of eternal peace. It is an earnest humble| 
seeking after the sanctifying hand, and sub-| 
mission to its virtue, which can alone fashion | 
you as vessels of honour, and fit you for the 
heavenly kingdom. Cherish the secret draw. 
ings of divine love; be not ashamed of its 
tendering, restraining effects. Why should you 
sell your souls for a ‘thing of nought, for such 
will be the smiles and frowns of this w orld, in} 
a day that is hastily approaching. Let not, 
therefore, the evil example of others, nor the 
reproach of the scornful prevail to your hurt ; 


but retain the fear of God, which will keep the} 


heart clean, and be an excellent enduring} 
treasure, when every thing else shall vanish as 
a vapour. 

*« And it most certainly behoves you, Friends, 
who are natives of this land, and have had your 
education amongst us as a people, and been 
frequently directed to the heavenly monitor, 
to walk with great circumspection; ye are 
amongst a people who have been made par- 
takers of the like precious truth with us, prin- 
cipally through the immediate reach of the di- 
vine hand. Will not their eyes be turned to 
look at your conduct, and to observe the fruits 
of your faith, by its prevalence in your lives 
and conversations. And if, instead of the) 
blessed fruits of righteousness, the contrary | 


should appear, and your conduct be the means | 


of stumbling to any, and evil liberties be pur- 
sued by you, to your own and others’ hurt, to 


| 
such I testify in the name, and under an awful 


sense of the authority of the most High, it had 


own transgressions, and the transgressions of books; and, until within a short time of his 


others made worse by their example. 


Wo, | decease, evinced a lively interest therein, his 


from a righteous and dreadful God, to those| memory and mental faculties appearing unim- 


by whom such offences come! 
* [| make no doubt but there are amongst) 


| paired. 


He several times, in short sentences, ex- 


you an honest seed ; an afflicted and poor peo- | presse d his affectionate solicitude for the best 
ple ; some of the Lord’ $ poor, who retain in| welfare of his family and friends, and spoke 
some good degree their first love, and bewail|of the overflowing of love that he felt for all 


the hurt of Zion. I beseech such stand fast | mankind. 


The last evening that he was able 


in their own lots, abide in the truth and pa-|to converse, he said to his near relatives: “I 


tience ; be sober and hope to the end. ‘Though | 
the times be gloomy. the out-goings of the 
morning are of God; and he can and will in} 


have had a hard struggle, and many a bitter 
pang, but oh, wonderful, wonderful mercy ! 
the work is accomplished, but nothing of my 


his own time cause the wilderness to become|own ; O no!” 


a fruitful field. Look not too much at the de- 
clension of others, lest your faith should fail, | 
‘but siedfastly look to, and follow on to know) 
the Lord Almigthy, who remains for ever, and 
the defection of multitudes can by no means} 
impair his unchangeable truth and righteous- | 
ness. Ina sense of the fresh extendings of| 
ancient all-sufficient help, I most tende rly and | 
\affectionately salute you; may the sc: attered | 
amongst you be brought home, and the negii-| 
gent be roused to diligence, while yet a little 
day continues. Let the tender breathings still 
remaining be cherished, that they may gather 
strength, and enter with holy prev valence the 
ear of the Lord, and Father of his people. 
This is the sincere prayer of one concerned at 
heart for your restoration and _ stability in 
righteousness and peace for ever. 


* Samve. loruERGILL. 
“ Warrington, the 17th of 3d mo. 1760.” 


From the Annual Monitor. | 
Davip Prresrman, Malton, Yorkshire, Eng-| 

land, died in the 5th month, 1831, aged 81 

years. 

This beloved Friend filled for many years 
ithe station of elder. He was much con- 
cerned for the welfare of society, and the 
| support of those testimonies that we, as a peo-| 
'ple, are called upon to bear. He was of 
|liberal mind, and active in the cause of 
| benevolence : the instruction of poor children 
obtained his peculiar attention. He was a 
diligent attender of our religious meetings ;| 
land not unfrequently expressed a few words 
at or towards the close, and was engaged for 
the arising of the pure life in them; and this 
exercise he recommended to his friends at the 
|last meeting he attended, which was on the! 
20th of the 3rd month last, concluding with} 
‘the emphatic language: “ Be thou faithful! 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of| 
\ life.” 

From this time his strength rapidly declined; | 
but with the exception of occasional sickness, | 
‘he did not appear to suffer much. He was | 
naturally of a cheerful disposition, and during) 
his short illness was favoured with a peaceful | 
‘serenity that rendered his society sw eetly| 
interesting ; and he appeared to be much en- 
gaged in prayer and meditation. He often 
spoke of his precious friends, gone before to} 
a blessed inheritance, sometimes adding : ‘*O 
that I may be permitted to join them!” 





| said, in deep humility : 


leasily supplied. 
| bring forth, with comparative little labour, all 
|that is necessary for the purposes of sustain- 





He spoke of the great merey of the dear 
Redeemer, and of the necessity of coming to 
the Throne of Grace. At another time he 
‘** 1 believe my blessed 
Lord and master has prepared a place for me.” 

From the “ Liberia Herald.’ 
NATIVE AFRICANS, 

The natives of this country are a well 
formed, strong and healthy people, possessing 
regular, and with some exceptions, intelligent 
features, loquacious and social with one an- 
other,—so gay, and fond of amusements and 
dancing, that it is rarely that you see one 
among them whose mind is subject to melan- 
choly. And where that baneful traffic the 
slave trade does not exist, “ the sin crying 


} 
unto heaven,” they are friendly to each other, 


and their kindred. Their wants are few, and 


Their lands are good, and 


ing life, in abundance. Cotton grows almost 
spontaneous ; they can make their own cloths 
in plenty, and of various colours. It is only 
where they are tempted by hen sight of the 
slavers’ goods, they think o . becoming rich 
speedily ; the African nace dead to the 


ifeelings of humanity, nature, reason, and con- 


science, that voice of God in man; seizes 


ajupon by intrigue, deceit, or force, and sells 


his friends, neighbours, and even his own off- 
spring, to men still more lost to all that is 
good in man. 

Their dress is simple ; and among the com- 


/mon people a cloth, from two yards to two 


yards and a half square, worn around the 
waist, extending a little below the knees, or 
thrown over the left shoulder, is a full dress 
for both sexes. 
robe made large and without sleeves, the up- 
per part of which is curiously worked with a 
needle, and often richly so. ‘The women also 
paint their faces, arms and feet, with a species 
of chalk or pipe clay, mixed with palm oil. 
However, the Kroomen, who are rather a 
distinct class, and differ in their manners from 
other natives, wear less clothes. But then 
they are more enterprising, industrious and 
hardy. Numbers of them quit their country 
every year and come to this colony, or go to 


| Sierra Leone, and other places w herever they 


can get work, living poorly, saving their earn- 
ings till they have amassed enough to return 


| home, with which they usually do, in two or 


The kings wear a kind of 
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three years. 
has visited this country, knows that as soon 
as his vessel appears in sight, the Kroomen| 
board him in their canoes. Captains of ves- 
sels employ numbers of them in unloading, 
their vessels, and when they discharge them, 
they always demand a letter of recommenda- 
tion. 

Rice, cassada and wild game, of which 
their forests abound, and fish, which are also 
plentiful, and of a good quality, are the prin- 
cipal articles of their diet; though they cul- 
tivate the plantain and banana; and raise 
cattle, sheep, goats, and a great many fowls 
in their towns and villages. 

Their houses are built one story, (seven or 
eight feet high) some 2re round, others square, 
according to the taste or fancy of the indivi- 
dual who builds. ‘The corner posts and studs 
being planted in the ground, the walls are 
formed by wattling in small branches of the) 
mangrove, and smoothly plastering them with 
clay. ‘The roof is thatched with branches of 
the bamboo, and where these cannot be ob-| 
tained, with grass or leaves. At Grand Cape 
Mount, and the Gallenas, they are made large 
and comfortable. 

Their towns are built without regard to re-| 
gularity, the houses being clustered together, | 
barely leaving, in some places, a pathway, but 
mostly kept clean and free from grass, herba-| 
ceous weeds, and nuisances of any kind. And} 
to fortify them against an attack of their ene-| 
mies, their principal towns are barricaded| 
around with logs of the cotton tree, set up-| 
right in the ground, and fastened together | 


with strong vines that grow wild in the woods, | 


and sometimes the rattans are interwoven in| 


such a manner as not to be easily scaled, and| 
bullet proof. For the cotton wood, when it! 
is dry, is very light and spongy, and effectu- 
ally resists a bullet or even a grape shot if} 
fired from any distance. 


R. | 


Curious Fisu.—A small volume has been recently 
published in England, which contains many interest- 
ing facts and entertaining anecdotes. The following 
is an adventure in a sca bath in the Frith of Forth, 
The author says :— 


“ A friend and myself were bathing one morning, 
as we had done before, and determined to swim out 
and rest on a certain rock. He generally took the| 
Jead, and while following, I was suddenly struck as 
by an electric shock. I then discovered that I had| 
swam on a gelatinous substance, about three feet in 
diameter, which proved to be a fish surrounded by | 
stings. In a moment it covered or enwrapped me,}| 
so that every part of my body was stung, and | 
could only disengage myself by tearing the anima! 
from me piece-meal, at the peril of my hands, which | 
were just as if I had poured vitriol upon them. 

“ With great difficulty I swam back towards the 
shore; but when I reached the machine, I had not 
strength enough to dress; and was afterwards led| 
home between two persons. A medical friend order- 
ed an application of oil and vinegar. Intense agony, 
which I can compare to nothing but the being stung! 
by thousands of wasps, continued for about eight 
hours; and had it not terminated then, I must have} 
sunk beneath the torture. As soon as the pain from | 
the surface of the body was mitigated, I felt an in-| 
ternal soreness, was unable to eat for days, and in- 
flammation of the throat continued for a fortnight.) 
Several of these creatures are seen on the sands left 
by the tide, for about a month in the year; and I ob- 
served no horse would tread on one, nor would chil- 
dren touch it except with a stick; but though the 


| 


| hurried to the grave. 
instance of this kind occurred in this town, during the 


“ the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” 


jevening of the same day. 


met with a case parallel to mine.” 
AFFLICTING DISPENSATION. 


Newark, N. J. September 4th.—Since the prevalence 
of the cholera, we have had occasion to notice more 


| instances than one, in which this dreadful epidemic 
| had alighted not only on one or two, but when the whole 


or the greatest part of a family have been suddenly 
A melancholy and afflicting 


last week. Ata time when public alarm had greatly 
subsided, and our citizens began to felicitate them- 
selves on the prospect of a subsequent exemption from 


cholera was announced in Green street, in an English 
family of the name of Becraft, a mechanic, of prudent 
habits. His son, Alfred, aged twelve years, was the 
first who sickened, and died on Tuesday morning. 
Imprudently, perhaps, he was not interred until the 
During the night three 
others of the family sickened, all of whom died, and 
were interred the next day, viz. James Becroft; Mrs. 
Becroft, wife of Alfred, and in about an hour after- 


| wards, Alfred Becroft himself, the head of the family. 


Thus in the short space of two days, were a husband, 


|}a wife, a brother,and a child, prostrated by the hand 


of death, exhibiting a solemn instance of the instabi- 


a cheerful hand in support of four orphan children, 
the youngest of whoin s only seven months old! 
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We have copied from the Liberia Herald of 


July 7th, a short article headed “ Native Afri- 


cans,” which as a communication from one of 


the colonists, and also for the information it 
furnishes, is not without interest. From the 
same paper we extract the following:— 

“ On Saturday the 30th ult. the fine ship 
Jupiter, Captain Peters, arrived at this port in 
45 days from Norfolk, Virginia, with one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven emigrants. Letters of in- 
troduction have been handed to us by Messrs. 
Simpson and Moore, who are sent by the 


| Auxiliary Colonization Society of Natchez, 


Mississippi, with the approbation of the free 
coloured people of that place, to view the co- 
lony, and make report of their observation. 
We bid them welcome to our shores, and hope 
every facility will be afforded them, in their 
travels and inquiries, by our fellow citizens.” 
It is further stated that Charles Snetter, a 
deputation for the same purpose from the free 


coloured people of Charleston, South Carolina, | 


had also arrived in the Jupiter. These depu- 
ties are coloured persons, selected for the oc- 
casion, and the report which they make on 
their return, will be looked for with interest. 
The arrival there by the same conveyance of 
James P. Thompson, from New York, is like- 
wise announced, recommended “as a gentle- 
man qualified to fill the responsible office of 
teacher of youth.” 


Our Board of Health having deemed it in- 
expedient to continue the daily reports of 
cholera cases and deaths, of consequence our 
weekly statement is omitted. We have it in our 


a case of 


Every master of a vessel, who} inhabitants of Porto-Bello liad heard of persons} power to say from good authority, that from 
| being slightly stung, the oldest of them had never] the 2d to the 6th inst. incl s 


usive—five days— 
the number of cases reported to the Board, 
was forty-seven—of deaths six. This is indeed 
a great reduction ; for which the feeling of 
every heart ought to be that of humble grati- 
tude to the all-bountiful Preserver; at the 
same time there remains enough to admonish 
against self-confidence, and to induce prudence. 
At New York there is reason to fear the 
state of things is less’ favourable ; verbal ac- 
counts by passengers in the steam-boats, would 
seem to imply that there has been a conside- 
rable increase of cases within the last week. 
A New York paper of Sept. 3d. remarks— 
* Persons returning from the country cannot 
be too careful about their mode of living, as 
|imprudence, exposure, and fatigue, have re- 
cently given rise to some melancholy cases of 
cholera among individuals of respectability;”’ 
|and then several cases of the kind alluded to, 
|are mentioned by name. 
ome 
| It appears from various accounts lately re- 
ceived, that the cholera continues to afflict 


lity of human life. Who will not drop the tear of] many places in England, Ireland, and on the 
sympathy at a scene so appalling; and who not lend | 


continent of Europe. A friend has handed 


{us the following extract from a letter dated 
London, 28th of 7th month last :— 





“We have again had amongst us that awful 
pestilence the cholera morbus ; our own circle 
has hitherto escaped its blast, and we deem 
ita mercy. But not so with all our friends ; 
some of them have to mourn the sudden loss 
of near and dear ties; for it has not been 
confined to the poor and the dissolute in its 
return, this time; but has taken off many 
}among the middle and higher classes of so- 
ciety.” 

The same letter says :— 


“ Jas. Backhouse and his companion Geo. 
W. Walker arrived at Hobart’s town, [Van 
| Dieman’s Land, ] in the early part of 2d month, 
and were kindly received.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.-—Edward 
B. Garrigues, N. W. corner High and Sixth 
streets; Samuel Bettle, 14, South Third 
street ; John G. Hoskins, No. 180, Mulberry 
street. , 
Superintendants.—John C. Redmond and 
wife. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton. No. 116, South Fourth street: Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


The British Privy Council have confirmed 
the decree of the Governor General of India, 
against Suttees, the immolation of widows by 
burning.— National Gazette. 





Q. was not in time for the present number 
—will appear in our next. 
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